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THE ELECTRIC FURNACE
That is, a mixture of these chlorides in molecular proportions. The ammonium chloride is added to prevent the decomposition of the magnesium chloride (with loss of hydrochloric acid), during the preliminary fusion.
The apparatus consists of a graphite crucible, Fig. 152, 2.75 in. in diameter and 3.5 in. high, surrounded by magnesia, M, to retain the heat as far as possible. The crucible stands on a block of graphite, B, into which is threaded a rod of copper. The crucible is made the cathode, and a graphite electrode, A, 1.25 in. in diameter, forms the anode. The operation is started by fusing the mixed salts in a platinum dish, during which operation the water of
FIG. 152.—Tucker magnesium furnace,
crystallization and the ammonium chloride are eliminated, and pouring the melted chlorides into the graphite crucible, which should be hot, to prevent the salts chilling and stopping the operation. Chlorine is given off at the anode and magnesium forms at the cathode. At a low temperature, about 450° C., the metal forms in a, sponge and can be removed and melted together under a flux of calcium fluoride and the electrolyte. At a higher temperature* about 700° C., the metal melts and floats to the surface where it probably unites with the liberated chlorine. It is therefore preferable to maintain a low temperature. A current of 150 amperes at 30 volts is suitable for this apparatus.ning with a very bright flame, which is made use of for photography. It has a specific gravity of 1.74, melts at 750° C. and can be rolled into sheets or ribbons. It has a very strong affinity for oxygen, burning when ignited and gradually corroding away if exposed to the air at the ordinary temperature. The oxide MgO and carbonate MgCOa are well known and abundant; the oxide being of great value as a refractory material for lining electric furnaces.
